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invasion of Poland in 1920 had done nothing to bury
the past. When the Russians were admitted to the
League of Nations in 1934 the Poles, officially at any
rate, took up an attitude not wholly unlike that of
Germany; they stayed at Geneva, but they insisted
upon renouncing their Minorities Treaties, thus re-
pudiating in advance any future claim to international
control, lest it should please Russia to ask awkward
questions. Further, they followed Germany's example
in making difficulties over the Barthou-Litvinoff
proposals for an Eastern Pact.
Pro-German policy in Poland was strengthened at
this time by a feeling of disillusionment towards
France; rightly or wrongly the Poles believed the
French, who had financed much of Poland's economic
enterprise, including the new railway line from
Katowice's industries up to Gdynia, to have behaved
ungenerously towards them. When in May 1935 the
Franco-C2ech-Russian alliance was arranged, German
propaganda reaped a rich harvest in Poland. For the
Czechs, also, were something of a bugbear to the
Poles. This was a legacy from old Austria, where the
Czechs had always championed Slav solidarity and
encountered Polish irritation as their chief difficulty
apart from the hostility of the non-Slav races. In 1920.
during the Russo-Polish war the Czechs had not only
betrayed their sympathy for Russia by holding up
munitions in transit to Poland, but in the now tradi-
tional Polish view at any rate, had exploited the
situation by occupying most of the important mining
and heavy industry district of the Duchy of Teschen
in ex-Austrian Silesia. This area was something of a
racial jungle, many of the working-people not knowing